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Introduction 

Within the US Department of Education's new flexibility initiative, there are three key and fundamen- 
tal areas of focus, each referred to as a "principle." The second of these is that SEAs must develop and 
implement differentiated recognition, accountability, and support to assure that all students are 
taught by effective teachers and receive an education that will allow them to be successful in college 
and/or careers. This document identifies resources that focus on state-developed differentiated rec- 
ognition, accountability, and support for local schools as they pertain to English learner students (ELs). 

There were four specific focus areas identified for inclusion within this principle: 

❖ Differentiated accountability, 

❖ School-level interventions, 

❖ Instructional programs aligned with state academic content standards and ELP standards, and 

❖ Building local and state capacity (includes achievement gap reduction). 

This document identifies resources that address these four focus areas for all students, with a 
focus on ELs. It identifies resources produced by nationally-known organizations, federally- 
funded centers, research centers, and similar entities. Each of these resources reports on re- 
search, evaluations, best practices, and/or theory for this principle. Links to electronic ver- 
sions of the documents are provided when available. 

Disclaimer 

The links for resources contained in this document are provided as examples of what may be 
useful resources to States, and are provided for the convenience of the reader. The U.S. De- 
partment of Education does not control or guarantee the accuracy, relevance, timeliness, or 
completeness of these resources, nor does the inclusion of links to these resources represent 
an endorsement of these resources or the organizations that made them available. Readers 
are invited to review these resources and consider their possible use as they determine ap- 
propriate. There may be other resources available that might also be useful. 

Annotated Bibliography, by Area of Interest 

This bibliography annotates the identified documents that focus on ELs. In them, ELs are spe- 
cifically mentioned (using one of several terms) or are mentioned as a specific subgroup 
within Title I. Several of the citations are for websites; in these cases, there may be several 
subpages or documents identified on the website that are of interest - these "subdocuments" 
are all listed within the one website, and are not broken out as separate resources. All links 
were active as of January 2, 2012. 


NCELA is operated under contract ED-04-CO-0094 from the US Department of Education to The George Washington University. Our 
mission is to provide technical assistance information to local education agencies, state education agencies, and others interested in the 
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Differentiated accountability 

Council of Chief State School Officers [CCSSO] (2011). Principles and processes for state leadership on 
next-generation accountability systems. Washington, DC: Author. 

( http://www.ccsso.org/Documents/2011/Principles%20and%20Processes%20for%20State%20Lea 

dership%20on%20Next-Generation%20Accountabilitv%20Systems%20(Final)%20(2).pdf) 

Outlined in this document are the nine main principles and accompanying processes that should serve 
as the basis for developing next generation accountability systems. These principles serve as the framework 
for the design of new accountability systems and each state will build upon these principles to develop its 
own unique system that best fits its specific needs. 

CCSSO (2011). Roadmap for next generation state accountability systems. Washington, DC: Author. 
( http://www.ccsso.org/Documents/2011/Roadmap for Next- 
Generation Accountability 2011.pdf) 

This Roadmap presents a vision for next-generation accountability systems to support college and ca- 
reer readiness for all students. It is written by and for states, building on leadership toward college and ca- 
reer readiness. This Roadmap has two purposes: (1) To serve as a statement of state leadership in 
developing more robust and meaningful educational accountability systems; and (2) To provide a guide for 
state action in developing and implementing next-generation accountability systems. States recognize ac- 
countability as a core strategy designed to achieve educational goals, particularly student achievement out- 
comes. As states implement college- and career-ready standards and complementary assessment systems 
through the Common Core State Standards and assessment consortia or otherwise, it is critical to consider 
the accountability implications of these policy shifts and to leverage state accountability systems to support 
the goal of college and career readiness for all students. Differentiated accountability is discussed, and dis- 
aggregation by various variables, including subgroups, status, and growth, is emphasized. 

CCSSO (2011). Common Core State Standards webpage, ( http://www.cgcs.org/domain/72) 

This page provides an overview of the Common Core State Standards, and has links to more specific in- 
formation, including a page on ELs ( http://cgcs.schoolwires.net//site/Default.aspx?PagelD=144 ). Included 
on the latter is a PowerPoint presentation by Lily Wong Fillmore, entitled The Common Core Standards and 
student diversity - Making them work for everyone 

( http://cgcs.schoolwires.net/cms/lib/DC00001581/Centricity/Domain/72/CGCS Wed. pdf ). This PPt focuses 
on language issues that affect how ELs read materials and respond to items on assessments. Dr. Fillmore 
provides example text, discusses ways that might increase the understanding of ELs and other language mi- 
nority students, but also points out that text that is easier to understand often does not have the informa- 
tion necessary to answer questions about the original text - questions that might be on assessments. She 
describes a curriculum that would meet the needs of all students, including ELs, and allow those students to 
meet the Common Core Standards. 

Council of the Great City Schools [CGCS] (2011, November). Today's promise, tomorrow's future: The 
social and educational factors contributing to the outcomes of Hispanics in urban schools. Wash- 
ington, DC: Author. 

( http://www.cgcs.org/site/default.aspx?PageType=3&ModulelnstancelD=125&ViewlD=047E6BE3- 

6D87-4130-8424-D8E4E9ED6C2A&RenderLoc=0&FlexDatalD=252&PagelD=l) 

Many of the nation's Hispanic school-aged children face circumstances that challenge their potential to 
learn and school systems' ability to provide a quality education to this growing population. The ground- 
breaking study focuses on the lives of Hispanic students in big-city schools from early childhood to adult- 
hood, and analyzes distinctions between Hispanic and Latino ELs. Looking at demographic information, 
NAEP test results, school graduation and dropout rates, and college- and career-readiness, the report pro- 
vides a great deal of information about how well Hispanics, and Hispanic ELs are doing in American schools. 

Uzell, R., Simon, C., Horwitz, A., Almega, M., Lewis, S., & Casserly, M. (2011). Beating the odds- 
Analysis of student performance on state assessments and NAEP: Results of the 2009-2010 school 
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year. Washington, DC: Council of the Great City Schools. 
( http://www.cgcs.Org/cms/lib/DC00001581/Centridty/Domain/4/BTOX.pdf ) 

The CGCS has prepared this tenth edition of Beating the Odds to give the nation an in-depth look at how 
big city schools are performing on the academic goals and standards set by the states. This analysis examines 
student achievement in mathematics and reading from spring 2007 through spring 2010. It also measures 
achievement gaps between cities and states, Blacks and Whites, Hispanics and Whites, Hispanics and His- 
panic ELs, and between other student groups. Finally, the report examines district progress. It asks two criti- 
cal questions: "Are urban schools improving academically?" and "Are urban schools closing achievement 
gaps?" The report also presents important demographic data. Included are enrollment data by race, pov- 
erty, English language proficiency, and disability status. Statistics are also presented on student/teacher ra- 
tios and average school size. Finally, changes in these variables between 2005-2006 and 2008-2009 (the 
most recent year on which federally collected data are available) are shown. Data are presented for each city 
and state. 

School-level intervention for ELs 

Francis, D., Rivera, M., Lesaux, N., Kieffer, M., & Rivera, H. (2006). Practical guidelines for the educa- 
tion of English language learners: Research-based recommendations for serving adolescent new- 
comers. (Under cooperative agreement grant S283B050034 for the US Department of Education.) 
Portsmouth, NH: RMC Research Corporation, Center on Instruction. 

( http://www.centeroninstruction.org/practical-guidelines-for-the-education-of-english-language- 

learners-research-based-recommendations-for-serving-adolescent-newcomers) 

This document was written with regard to EL students who are struggling in the classroom and more 
particularly with regard to the group of ELs who are adolescent newcomers. This group of ELs has a rela- 
tively short period of time in which to simultaneously develop academic language skills and master grade- 
level content. This document provides evidence-based recommendations for policymakers, administrators, 
and teachers in middle and high schools who seek to make informed decisions about effectively serving ado- 
lescent newcomers. 

Francis, D., Rivera, M., Lesaux, N., Kieffer, M., & Rivera, H. (2006). Practical guidelines for the educa- 
tion of English language learners: Research-based recommendations for instruction and academic 
interventions. (Under cooperative agreement grant S283B050034 for the US Department of Edu- 
cation.) Portsmouth, NH: RMC Research Corporation, Center on Instruction. 
( http://www.centeroninstruction.org/practical-guidelines-for-the-education-of-english-language- 
learners-research-based-recommendations-for-instruction-and-academic-interventions ) 

This document provides evidence-based recommendations for policymakers, administrators, and teach- 
ers in K-12 settings who seek to make informed decisions about instruction and academic interventions for 
ELs. The domains of focus include reading and mathematics, and the recommendations apply to both a 
class-wide instructional format and individualized, targeted interventions, depending on the population and 
the goals of the instruction. 

Moughamian, A. C., Rivera, M. O., & Francis, D. J. (2009). Instructional models and strategies for teach- 
ing English language learners. Portsmouth, NH: RMC Research Corporation, Center on Instruction. 
( http://www.centeroninstruction.org/instructional-models-and-strategies-for-teaching-english- 
language-learners) 

This publication offers educators and policy-makers guidance on research-based strategies that have 
been effective in instructing ELs. Regardless of the model that school districts select, teachers-especially 
those who have not been trained to work with ELs-need help to determine the most effective strategies to 
accelerate student learning and maximize instructional time. This document outlines key contextual factors 
that decision-makers should take into account when making instructional choices for ELs, provides a brief 
overview of bilingual and English-only instructional models, and considers the influence of the language of in- 
struction on academic outcomes for ELs. 
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National High School Center (2009, April). Educating English language learners at the high school level: 
A coherent approach to district- and school-level support. Washington, DC: National High School 
Center at the American Institutes for Research [AIR], 

( http://www.betterhighschools.org/docs/EducatingELLsattheHSLevel 042209.pdf) 

AIR and WestEd have completed a 5-year evaluation of the educational environment for ELs in California 
under contract to the California Department of Education. The study results identify an array of factors that 
make a positive difference for EL achievement, not only in California but potentially across the country. The 
evaluation consisted of a mixed-methods approach— including case studies, phone and written surveys, sta- 
tistical analyses of extant student performance data (statewide and from the Los Angeles Unified School Dis- 
trict), stakeholder interviews, and document reviews— to address the research questions posed by the 
study. The study found that there is no single path to ensuring high EL achievement. However, the following 
practices appear to be more important contributors to success with ELs than using a specific instructional 
model: (1) Implementing a well-defined, rigorously structured plan of instruction for ELs; (2) Ensuring that 
teachers are skilled in addressing the needs of ELs; (3) Systematically using data to assess teaching and learn- 
ing; and (4) Regularly adjusting instructional planning based on student performance. 

Olsen, L. (2010). Reparable harm: Fulfilling the unkept promise of educational opportunity for Califor- 
nia's long-term English learners. Long Beach, CA: Californians Together. 
( http://www.californianstogether.org/reports/ ) 

This publication (executive summary available in Spanish) presents survey data collected from 40 Cali- 
fornia school districts in 2009-10 and is informed further by existing research literature and inquiries con- 
ducted in California secondary schools. These sources provide an emerging picture of "students left behind, 
parents uninformed, educators unaware, and districts largely stumped about what to do" (p 1). It contains 
sections that describe the long-term EL, how they typically are served within the schools, and provides sys- 
tems issues and state policy recommendations. It includes specific suggestions on what works for long-term 
secondary ELs (pages 31-40). 

Rivera, M. O., Francis, D. J., Fernandez, M., Moughamian, A. C., Lesaux, N. K., & Jergensen, J. (2010, 
April). Effective practices for English learners: Principals from five states speak. Portsmouth, NH: 
RMC Research Corporation, Center on Instruction, ( http://www.centeroninstruction.org/effective- 
practices-for-english-language-learners-principals-from-five-states-speak) 

This document addresses questions about how best to assist students who face the significant dual chal- 
lenge of acquiring the content knowledge necessary for academic success and simultaneously developing 
their English language competency. Looking at key practices in schools with high populations of non-native 
speakers of English that have achieved exemplary academic success in their second, acquired language, this 
document details findings from 49 school principals on nine factors, including school and student characteris- 
tics, instructional supports and strategies for ELs, and barriers to effective instruction for ELs. 

Rivera, M. O., Moughamian, A.C., Lesaux, N. K., & Francis, D. J. (2008). Language and reading interven- 
tions for English language learners and English language learners with disabilities. Portsmouth, NH: 
RMC Research Corporation, Center on Instruction, ( http://www.centeroninstruction.org/language- 
and-reading-interventions-for-english-language-learners-and-english-language-learners-with- 
disabilities) 

This report presents information about assessment, instructional interventions, and professional devel- 
opment with a particular focus on EL students who have been identified with a language and/or learning dis- 
ability or who are at risk for reading difficulties. The focus of the intervention section is on those that have 
demonstrated success at remediating reading for ELs who have either identified language impairment, read- 
ing and/or learning disabilities, or those who are performing significantly below their peers in reading 
achievement. The report also offers recommendations followed by discussion and empirical evidence for the 
types of instructional interventions that best serve ELs who are at risk for reading difficulties who may or may 
not have an identified language and/or learning disability. 
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Rivera, M. O., Moughamian, A., & Francis, D. J. (2009). Language development for English language 
learners- Professional development module. Portsmouth, NH: RMC Research Corporation, Center 
on Instruction, ( http://www.centeroninstruction.org/language-development-for-english-language- 
learners-professional-development-module) 

This professional development module provides background knowledge on language development, lan- 
guage assessment of ELs, academic language instruction, and vocabulary K-12. It is designed as a four-hour 
train-the-trainer session. Other options include using the materials in the Facilitator's Guide as a study group 
tool with other EL professionals or using the information and completing the activities as a self-study guide. 

Rutenberg, D. (2009, January). High school literacy: A quick stats fact sheet. Washington, DC: National 
H igh School Center. 

( http://www.betterhighschools.org/pubs/documents/NFISC PlighSchool Literacy OOP. pdf) 

While 50 years ago there were an abundance of manufacturing and other well-paying jobs for those 
with low levels of literacy that allowed them to maintain a middle-class lifestyle, the American economy has 
seen the flight of these low-skilled and well-paying jobs to other countries, with a simultaneous growth of 
service sector jobs requiring high levels of literacy from employees. These jobs typically require employees 
to integrate new information with the old, critique opinions, understand context, and synthesize new ideas - 
all high-order thinking skills facilitated by being fully literate. According to the statistics in this fact sheet, the 
American high school is failing large proportions of its students, leaving them ill-equipped to compete in this 
new economy. Concerns for ELs are addressed on page 3. 

Instructional programs aligned with state academic content standards and ELP standards 

Assessment and Accountability Comprehensive Center. (2009). Framework for high-quality English 
language proficiency standards and assessments. San Francisco, CA: Author. 
( http://www.aacompcenter.org/pdf/ELPFramework Jan2009 AACC.pdf) 

This document provides criteria for developing, implementing, and evaluating high-quality English lan- 
guage proficiency (ELP) standards and assessments that support ELs' attainment of ELP and achievement of 
academic content. Intended for state departments of education and their partners, the Framework presents 
criteria and a structure that builds on the best available research and practice from a number of relevant 
disciplines. Although not specifically written as a guide for implementing differentiated accountability, the 
Framework facilitates necessary cross-disciplinary collaboration as states either engage in an evaluation of 
their existing ELP standards and assessments or work to ensure effective development and implementation 
of their ELP standards and assessments. 

Assessment and Accountability Comprehensive Center. (2009). Draft framework for developing high 
quality English language proficiency (ELP) standards and assessments. San Francisco, CA: Author. 
http://www.aacompcenter.org/pdf/draft lep framework oct07.pdf 

The draft Framework for Developing H igh Quality ELP Standards and Assessments was developed in re- 
sponse to requests from states to the U.S. Department of Education for assistance on how to evaluate the 
technical quality of their ELP standards and assessments. 

National High School Center (2006). At a glance: NCLB and high schools. Washington, DC: Author. 

http://www.betterhighschools.org/pubs/documents/NCLBandFlighSchools PolicyBrief 090806.pdf 
This policy brief outlines how the No Child Left Behind Act (NCLB) relates to high schools: (1) States must 
set adequate yearly progress (AYP) objectives (steadily increasing test scores and graduation rates) to ensure 
100 percent of high school students achieve at proficient levels by spring 2014; (2) States must include high 
school graduation rates in the AYP objectives for high schools; (3) States must comply with the understand- 
ing of graduation rates, defined as the percentage of students who graduate from high school with a regular 
diploma in the standard number of years. As a result, states may no longer include recipients of general edu- 
cational development (GED) certificates or alternative diplomas in their graduation rates; (4) All high school 
teachers who teach core subjects should have met the state's "highly qualified" requirement by the end of 
the 2005-2006 school year; and (5) Annually test (in the subjects of reading, math, and, eventually, science 
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(by 2007-2008)) all high school students in at least one grade, including limited English-proficient students 
and students with disabilities, providing appropriate accommodations when necessary. A good overview of 
accountability, though not specific to Differentiated Accountability. 

Rabinowitz, S.N. & Sato, E. (2006). The technical adequacy of assessments for alternate student popu- 
lations. San Francisco, CA: Assessment and Accountability Comprehensive Center. 
http://www.aacompcenter.org/cs/aacc/download/rs/25282/taasp. pdf?x-r=pcfile d 

These guidelines are designed to assist developers and consumers of assessments for ELs in particular 
and special student populations in general. They are intended to help evaluate the technical adequacy (i.e., 
validity, reliability, freedom from bias) of assessments used to meet relevant Title I and Title III requirements 
under ESEA as reauthorized, but not specifically to Differentiated Accountability. 

Sato, E., Rabinowitz, S., Worth, P., Gallagher, C., Lagunoff, R., & Crane, E. (2007). Evaluation of the 
technical evidence of assessments for special student populations. San Francisco, CA: Assessment 
and Accountability Comprehensive Center. 

http://www.aacompcenter.org/cs/aacc/download/rs/25281/AACC Evaluation.pdf?x-r=pcfile d 
This evaluation updates and extends the work presented in Technical Adequacy of Assessments for Al- 
ternate Student Populations (Rabinowitz & Sato, 2005). This project is ongoing and is intended to inform de- 
velopers and consumers of assessments for special student populations (ELs and students with disabilities - 
SWDs). The evaluation focuses on the technical adequacy of evidence related to assessments used to meet 
relevant Title I and Title III requirements, but does not refer specifically to Differentiated Accountability. In 
addition to the report, which includes a description of the process and the technical criteria used, summaries 
of technical evidence related to specific assessments are available. Summaries for additional assessments 
will be added as they are completed. 

Sato, E., Worth, P., Gallagher, C., Lagunoff, R., & McKeag, FI. (2007). Guidelines for ensuring the techni- 
cal quality of assessments affecting English language learners and students with disabilities: Devel- 
opment and implementation of regulations. San Francisco, CA: Assessment and Accountability 
Comprehensive Center. http://www.aacompcenter.org/pdf/AACC Guidelines.pdf 

The Guidelines provide research-based information on key issues relevant to the technical quality of as- 
sessments for ELs and SWDs. These guidelines do not specifically refer to Differentiated Accountability, but 
do reflect both syntheses of research and best/promising practices and include recommendations of re- 
sources for additional information on the technical quality of assessments for ELs and SWDs. This is an evolv- 
ing document, and will be updated periodically to incorporate new information and research. 

Southwest Comprehensive Center (2011, September). Transition to Common Core State Standards: 
Implications for English language learners webpage. 

( http://www.swcompcenter.org/cs/swcc/print/htdocs/swcc/common core.htm) 

The webpage reports on efforts by the Southwest Comprehensive Center to offer states the opportunity 
to hear from experts and expand state work underway on the implementation of Common Core State Stan- 
dards. This invitational meeting targeted cross-functional state teams made up of individuals responsible for 
success in this area. The purpose of the meeting was to provide timely information and opportunities to 
hear and discuss emergent research, promising practices and strategies related to successful implementa- 
tion of Common Core State Standards, paying special attention to the implications for ELs. Southwestern 
states understand that working successfully with their EL population is critical for overall success. For that 
reason, Common Core State Standards collaborative work was kicked off by combining with EL work already 
underway in the region. The page links to the presentations provided at the meeting. 
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Building local and state capacity (including ways to decrease the achievement gap) 

Berdecfa, A. I. & Kosec, C. (2011, November). Cultural and linguistic connections: Linking what matters 
to families to what matters for school success. Trenton, NJ: Thomas Edison State College. (No 
web-based version found) 

This publication provides an in-depth look at the New Jersey Cultural Competency and EL Summer Insti- 
tute and Mentoring Program, a model program to transform the thinking and practices of early childhood 
teachers working with diverse children learning English as a second language. The program infuses content, 
theory, practice, and simulations coupled with mentoring and coaching. The focus of teachers is not only 
the children in the classrooms, but the children and their families. 

California Department of Education [CDE], CDE P-16 Council, and WestEd (no date). Closing the 
Achievement Gap - Achieving success for ALL students webpage. 
( http://www.closingtheachievementgap.org/cs/ctag/print/htdocs/home.htm) 

This CDE website is part of the statewide initiative to close the achievement gap. Aimed at supporting 
the work of policymakers, educators, and interested community members, it is the electronic hub for helpful 
information, research, and success stories about efforts to close the gap in California. Of particular impor- 
tance to the current effort are three documents. (1) Gandara, P. & Rumberger, R. (2007, October). Resource 
needs for California's English learners. Policy Brief for Getting From Facts to Policy: An Education Policy Con- 
vening. ( http://www.edsource.org/assets/files/convening/GandaraRumberger brief.pdf ) This policy brief 
documents two days of discussion by providing a series of recommendations for closing the achievement 
gap. Recommendations include improving teacher education and development, curriculum, access to the 
curriculum, and other research-based ideas. (2) California's P-16 Council (2008, January/ Closing the 
Achievement Gap: Report of Superintendent Jack O'Connell's California P-16 Council. 
( http://www.closingtheachievementgap.org/cs/ctag/download/resources/44/P-16 Council Recs.pdf?x- 
r=pcfile d ) This report provides 14 recommendations for closing the achievement gap. These recommen- 
dations cross the areas of access, culture and climate, expectations, and strategies. Needs of ELs are promi- 
nent in the report. (3) Success stories for several schools are highlighted 

( http://www.closingtheachievementgap.org/cs/ctag/print/htdocs/success.htm ) These schools have demon- 
strated success in meeting AYP for some/all subgroups, success has been maintained, and/or the success is 
within schools where it would not be anticipated. 

Castro, M. (2010). Coaching and mentoring in practice. In Casteel, C. J. & Ballantyne, K. G. (Eds.), Pro- 
fessional development in action: Improving teaching for English learners. Washington, DC: Na- 
tional Clearinghouse for English Language Acquisition. 
( http://www.ncela.gwu.edU/files/uploads/3/PD in Action.pdf ) 

This references the lead article in a section on coaching and mentoring teachers of EL students to im- 
prove their teaching skills when working with EL students. The entire section (pages 15-34) is composed of 
articles that report on projects that showcase different models that "move" the learning of how to teach ELs 
closer to the actual practice of classroom instruction. Whether through coaching, mentoring, or observa- 
tions, each of these projects provides examples of effective collaboration within and across educational in- 
stitutions. Each professional development model has strong, ongoing, job-embedded opportunities for 
educators to learn, practice, and reflect on their teaching. These models can be used to create sustained 
and focused professional development that is effective for preparing and supporting teachers of ELs, and for 
closing the current gap between qualified and untrained public school teachers of ELs. 

Garcia, P. & Potemski, A. (2009). Key issue: Recruiting teachers for schools serving English language 
learners. Washington, DC: National Comprehensive Center for Teacher Quality. 
( http://www2.tqsource.org/strategies/recruit/recruitingTeachersforSchoolsServingELLs.pdf ) 

Districts across the country are struggling to find enough teachers who are qualified to teach ELs. This is 
a complicated challenge because teachers of ELs must meet not only the highly qualified requirements for all 
teachers under ESEA as reauthorized, but also the requirement for additional training specific to the needs 
of ELs. Moreover, that training depends on the program model that is used in the district. In order to meet 
this significant challenge, districts must broaden their current recruitment efforts and cast a wider net in or- 
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der to recruit a larger pool of highly qualified teachers for ELs. This paper describes six recruitment strategies 
as well as two actual programs (the Project 29 Pathways Program of Chicago and the Texas-Teacher Excel- 
lence for All Students program). The strategies are: (1) recruit teachers who are familiar with the language 
and culture of ELs; (2) train general education teachers to work with ELs; (3) recruit paraeducators into train- 
ing programs to become certified teachers of ELs; (4) develop alternative certification programs; (5) recruit 
educators globally; and (6) target financial incentives. Following each strategy description are summaries of 
research resources pertaining to that strategy. 

Goe, L. (Ed.) (2009, October). America's opportunity: Teacher effectiveness and equity in the K-12 
classroom. Washington, DC: National Comprehensive Center for Teacher Quality. 
( www.tqsource.org/publications/2009TQBiennialReport.php ) 

This biennial report documents the growing recognition among state policymakers of their leadership 
responsibility to incentivize, support, and monitor local educator quality reforms and their capacity to ad- 
dress these issues more aggressively, and provides examples of innovative policies and practices that have 
emerged during the last few years. ELs are included in chapters 2 and 3, discussing teacher preparation, sup- 
port, and ongoing development as well as the equitable distribution of teachers, respectively. 

Holdheide, L., Goe, L., Croft, A., & Reschly, D. (2010). Challenges in evaluating special education teach- 
ers and English language learner specialists. TQ Research and Policy Brief. Washington, DC: Na- 
tional Comprehensive Center for Teacher Quality. 
( http://www.tqsource.org/publications/July2010Brief.pdf) 

The Center, with support from the Council for Exceptional Children and several national experts, sur- 
veyed more than 1,100 state and district directors of special education and interviewed numerous adminis- 
trators throughout the nation to: (1) define the specific challenges in evaluating special education teachers; 
(2) determine the current status of state and district policy and practice; and (3) identify promising evalua- 
tion practices and instruments. In addition, an analysis of state and district policy for evaluating EL specialists 
was conducted primarily through an examination of relevant literature and current practice. The study found 
that few state and district respondents cited the use of student achievement data measured by standardized 
tests or curriculum-based measures in teacher evaluation. As an alternative, other student achievement 
measures, such as student learning objectives or IEP goals, have been factored into teacher evaluation. 
However, current teacher evaluation policy and practice is rapidly changing, potentially leading to increased 
use of these measures. This brief presents special considerations, particularly in the case of co-teaching, for 
reliably using student achievement data to evaluate special education and EL teachers. 

Jacobson, P. (2010). Content and language: A critical overview. In Casteel, C. J. & Ballantyne, K. G. 
(Eds.), Professional development in action: Improving teaching for English learners. Washington, 
DC: National Clearinghouse for English Language Acquisition. 
( http://www.ncela.gwu.edU/files/uploads/3/PD in Action.pdf ) 

This references the lead article in a section on professional development for teachers of EL students. 

The entire section (pages 35-51) of four articles, plus the lead article, focus on the need for teachers to help 
EL students to (1) access the core content in English in ways that make the content more accessible and un- 
derstandable, and (2) learn English as a language in its own right that has its own vocabulary, pronunciation, 
grammar, structure, and conventions. The articles in this section provide a thoughtful set of ideas and ap- 
proaches addressing the first need that can benefit teachers, particularly those new to the profession, or 
whose training encompasses teaching in the content areas. The projects described respond well to a priority 
for ensuring that mainstream teachers of ELs receive opportunities to enhance their teaching in ways that 
are responsive to the needs of ELs. 

Koelsch, N. (2009). Improving literacy outcomes for English language learners in high school: Consid- 
erations for states and districts in developing a coherent policy framework. Washington, DC: Na- 
tional High School Center at AIR. 

( http://www.betterhighschools.org/pubs/documents/NHSC ImprovingLiteracy 010907.pdf) 

No matter what level of English proficiency, amount of prior schooling, or status as foreign or U.S. born, 
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ELs face structural and instructional barriers to developing academic literacy in discipline specific courses. In- 
stead of accelerating the linguistic and academic achievement of secondary ELs, high schools track ELs into 
remedial literacy and mathematics courses and lower-level core academic courses, despite the body of re- 
search findings that attest to the deleterious effects of such stratification. Latino ELs, who comprise the 
largest group of ELs, have the lowest graduation rate of all students. EL students have a better chance to 
achieve at high levels when academic barriers to college preparation and accelerated courses are removed. 
College preparatory courses can be accompanied by enrollment in academic support classes when neces- 
sary. This document provides a brief literature review that supports these statements, and offers policies, 
strategies, and interventions that can be used at the state and local level to improve the educational out- 
comes of ELs. 

Koelsch, N. (2009, April). Selected states' responses to supporting high school English language learn- 
ers. Washington, DC: National High School Center at AIR. 

( http://www.betterhighschools.org/pubs/documents/NHSCPolicyBrief StateResponsesToELLs 042 
709.pdf ) 

State educational agency efforts to promote linguistic and academic achievement for ELs are critical to 
improving educational outcomes, such as high school achievement, graduation rates, and postsecondary 
opportunities. This brief begins with a national snapshot of the achievement and educational outcomes of 
ELs and efforts to improve the assessment and reporting of these outcomes. It then focuses on the efforts of 
Florida, California, Texas, and New York to use their state-level accountability systems and the NCLB man- 
date to implement and refine policies designed to support ELs at the high school level. This brief also exam- 
ines how state departments of education and Regional Comprehensive Centers in the selected states 
collaborate to promote positive changes to help strengthen the education of ELs at the secondary level. The 
profiles of these states are intended (a) to provide a nuanced picture of how states with large populations of 
ELs are using the NCLB mandate to improve educational outcomes for ELs at the high school level and (b) to 
chart the considerable ground left to cover to see concrete gains in the support of EL students. 

McGraner, K. L. & Saenz, L. (2009). Preparing teachers of English language learners. Washington, DC: 
National Comprehensive Center for Teacher Quality. 

( http://www.tqsource.org/publications/issuepaper preparingELLteachers.pdf ) 

This Issue Paper presents a review of the policy environment for ELL instruction. It also provides a re- 
view of the staffing problem in schools with ELL populations and notes the need for effective preparation of 
mainstream teachers to address the needs of such students. It discusses the key characteristics of effective 
instructional practices for ensuring EL students' learning of academic content is supported by experiential 
evidence. In addition, it provides an Innovation Configuration for the preparation of mainstream teachers. 

National Comprehensive Center for Teacher Quality (2009). Certification and licensure for teachers of 
English language learners, by state. Washington, DC: Author. 
( http://www.tqsource.org/pdfs/CertificationandLicensureforTeachersofELLs.pdf ) 

The Center has released a collection of resources focusing on policy and practice relating to the prepara- 
tion and certification of EL teachers. This policy database provides an overview of state-level policies related 
to EL teacher certification and licensure currently in place across the country. 

National Comprehensive Center for Teacher Quality (2009). TQ Research & Policy Update special edi- 
tion, p 1-5. Washington, DC: Author. ( http://www.tqsource.org/publications/July2010Update.pdf) 
This TQ Research & Policy Update highlights these challenges and considerations for regional and state 
education stakeholders by reviewing an upcoming brief on this topic. Also highlighted in this special edition 
of the TQ Research & Policy Update is a new online searchable database describing more than 75 different 
teacher evaluation tools (not all of the links in the document were active when tested for the current docu- 
ment), as well as recent technical assistance efforts conducted in collaboration with Regional Comprehen- 
sive Centers— all focused on teacher evaluation. 
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National High School Center (2011, January). A coherent approach to high school improvement: 

A district and school self-assessment tool. Washington, DC: Author. 

( http://www.betterhighschools.org/pubs/documents/EightElementsSelfAssessmentTool.pdf) 

High school improvement initiatives often focus on specific intervention strategies, programs, or priority 
topics (e.g., dropout intervention, dual enrollment, freshman academies). However, research shows that sys- 
temic and sustainable improvement can be achieved only when initiatives are implemented with considera- 
tion for the broader education contexts in which they operate. The National High School Center has 
developed this document to help districts and schools assess their current high school education policies and 
practices, identify areas of strengths and limitations, and implement coherent school reform initiatives. The 
foundation for this self-assessment tool is the Center's Eight Elements of High School Improvement: A Map- 
ping Framework. This framework was developed to support researchers, policymakers, and practitioners at 
all levels in their efforts to maximize the achievement of all high school students. The document outlines 
eight core elements that can be used as a lens for mapping school, district, and state high school improve- 
ment efforts in a comprehensive, systemic manner. This simple self-assessment does not include ELs, but of- 
ten mentions "all students," "students at risk of failure," and does focus on knowing students individually. It 
would be easy to replace/add "ELs" in these sentences. 

National High School Center (2009, April). Educating English language learners at the high school level: 
A coherent approach to district- and school-level support. Washington, DC: Author. 
( http://www.betterhighschools.org/pubs/usergd eell.asp ) 

This practitioner issue brief outlines successful strategies and recommendations for state-level policy- 
makers, administrators, schools, and districts that are based on a 5-year evaluation study on the learning en- 
vironment for ELs in the state of California. The brief offers four critical building blocks that should be in 
place to effectively educate ELs: implementing a well-defined, rigorously structured plan of instruction; en- 
suring that teachers are skilled in addressing the needs of ELs; systematically using data to assess teaching 
and learning; and regularly adjusting instructional planning on the basis of student performance. 

Potemski, A. (2009). Teaching English language learners: A complex system. Washington, DC: Na- 
tional Comprehensive Center for Teacher Quality. http://www.tqsource.org/pdfs/TQ Policy-to- 
PracticeBriefELL.pdf 

Recruiting and preparing teachers of ELs involves learning a complex educational subsystem. Many vari- 
ables affect the education of ELs, including changing demographics, policies at the federal and state levels, 
requirements for teachers, and program models. The goals of this brief are to set the policy and practice 
contexts of educating ELLs and to explain how the context affects teachers and teacher quality. 
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United States Department of Education (2008, March). Differentiated accountability: A more nuanced system to 
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School-level intervention for ELs 

Borman, G. D., Slavin, R. E., Cheung, A. C. K., Chamberlain, A. M., Madden, N. A., & Chambers, B. (2007). Final 
reading outcomes of the national randomized field trial of Success for All. American Educational Research 
Journal, 44(3), 701-731. (Web-based version may be available from state or university libraries.) 

Instructional programs aligned with state academic content standards and ELP standards 

ARS Working Group (2009, January). Guide to United States Department of Education Growth Model Pilot Project 
2005-2008. Washington, DC: CCSSO. 

http://www.ccsso.org/documents/2009/guide to united states 2009.pdf 
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Assessment of Educational Progress. Washington, DC: Authors. Full report: 

http://issuu.com/candacesimon/docs/popfull/l?zoomed=&zoomPercent=&zoomX=&zoomY=&noteText=&n 
oteX=&noteY=&viewMode=magazine ; Abstract only: http://issuu.eom/candacesimon/docs/popabstract/l ; 
and addendum: http://issuu.eom/candacesimon/docs/popaddendum/l . 
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( www.tqsource.org/TeacherDistributionPlanningTool2.pdf ) 
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tening to Latinos: Barriers to High School Graduation. Washington, DC: National Women's Law Center. 
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Ross, S. M. & Potter, A. (2006). Evaluating supplemental educational service providers: Suggested strategies for 
states. Lincoln, IL: Center on Innovation and Improvement. 
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( http://www.all4ed.org/files/WritingToRead.pdf ) 
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